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SIR SIDNEY LEE'S LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE* 

, Many of the title pages and publishers' announcements of 
Elizabethan times with which Sir Sidney Lee has to deal in his 
new "Life of Shakespeare" are notoriously and purposely de- 
lusive ; this is by no means the case in the present publication, 
for he and the publishers have given us a real new edition of the 
work which, when it first appeared in 1898, set a new standard 
in biographies of the great dramatist. 

A mere comparison in gross of the two publications will show 
how great has been the change. The first edition filled 476 
pages, the present one fills 758. The first edition counted 
twenty-one chapters and ten appendices, the present has twenty- 
seven, and ten appendices. But an examination of the volume 
will show far more conclusively the nature and extent of the 
changes. Thus it will be found that incidents in Chapters IV 
and V of the old edition have assumed such importance that 
they justify separate chapters, on the migration to London, and 
on Shakespeare and the actors. Of some points in these chap- 
ters we shall have a word to say later; for the present, we 
note that one separate title for a chapter (on the supposed story 
of intrigue in the Sonnets) has disappeared; but on the other 
hand the chapter on the "practical affairs of life" has been divided 
into two, one bearing the old heading and one "financial 
resources"; while a similar process has made two chapters each 
out of the chapters on bibliography and on Shakespeare's post- 
humous reputation. If we allow for the one case in which mat- 
ter formerly presented in a separate chapter has been merged 
with other matter, there are seven new chapters. In passing, 
we may remark that "the supposed story of intrigue in the 
Sonnets" has disappeared as a title because, probably, of Sir 
Sidney's well-understood views about the Sonnets and his desire 
to minimize even the visual importance of the theory of "in- 
trigue." 

* A Life of William Shakespeare. By Sir Sidney Lee. With Portraits and 
Facsimiles. Rewritten and enlarged. Pp. xxix-l-758 ; Index. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1916. Price $2.00. 
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Again speaking in general terms, we find that the greater 
bulk of the present volume is due to very notable expansion of 
the treatment of certain kinds of material, as well as the actual 
accretion of fact directly or incidentally concerning Shakespeare. 
Thus it will be found that the author has abandoned the plan of 
the earlier volume, which permitted but brief notices of the 
plays with little comment on the dramatic quality and method. 
Taking plays at random, Titus formerly got but one page, where 
it now (pp. 130-132) has three; and Hamlet formerly had a 
scant five, as against thirteen (pp. 353-365). Not much of this 
sort of addition may be accounted really new, for the author 
presents a digest of what may be found in the best critical 
editions of the separate plays. In the strictest sense, this sort 
of commentary upon the texts, sources, and characters of the 
plays has but little bearing upon the facts of Shakespeare's life 
— indeed, in the general preface to the new "Tudor" edition of 
the plays, called The Facts About Shakespeare, such material is 
generally eliminated. But considering the usefulnes of such a 
book as Lee's Shakespeare to the student and to the reader who 
would be well informed, the author has done well to include 
such a discussion of each play as may well serve all needs. In 
these expanded comments upon the plays, there is, in my 
opinion, little mere criticism of the brilliant but generally futile 
sort ; there is no attempt to develop any merely personal opin- 
ions as to the date of a particular play or the authority of a 
particular quarto ; but a conservative and thorough review of 
the best scholarship, with ample recognition of such divergent 
opinions as warrant it 

This is as it should be. For such additions as have been 
made to our knowledge of Shakespeare and his times have not, 
so far as I am aware, made it wise or necessary to propose any 
material alterations in the dating of the plays, or in the state- 
ment of essential facts about the sources or the authenticity. 
Yet where new information has become available, it has been 
used : thus, in discussing The Two Gentlemen of Verona, the 
first edition says (p. 52): "There is every likelihood that it was 
an adaptation .... of a lost 'History of Felix and Philo- 
mena,' which had been acted at court in 1584"; and the new 
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edition says (p. 107), "Shakespeare had clearly studied 'The 
pleasant and fine conceited Comedie of Two Italian Gentlemen,' 
which was issued anonymously in London in 1584," and a foot- 
note gives ample information about the Fidele and Fortunio, 
edited by Greg in 19 10, and the Fidele or Victoria, edited by 
Smith in 1906. 

It is but natural that one should look for something new 
upon a point that happens to interest one ; therefore I turn to 
Titus — only to be disappointed; for Sir Sidney in 1916 has 
about the same opinion that Mr. Lee had in 1898, viz., "Shake- 
speare's hand is only visible in detached embellishments" (p. 131). 
Yet Sir Sidney has quoted two lines from this play (p. 34, 
"which was not so before," see ed. prin,, p. 27), to reinforce the 
credibility of the poaching incident; and the index does not 
record this quotation from Titus. I have selected this play 
because it is, perhaps, an extreme example, barring Pericles, of 
those commonly ascribed to Shakespeare and yet treated as 
semi-spurious by the critics — though they reluctantly confess 
that Meres includes it in his list and that the First Folio also 
includes it. If we are to allow our modern taste to determine, 
we may unhesitatingly discard Titus. But I submit that this play, 
doubtless like other plays in having been refashioned for his com- 
pany by Shakespeare, reflects the Shakespeare of 1594 quite as 
truly as the second quarto of Hamlet reflects the Shakespeare of 
1604. That is, Titus was the result of the vogue of the Kyd style 
of "thriller"; the young playwright whose amazing versatility was 
to prove him capable of doing a play in the style of Marlowe or 
in the style of Lyly, here sought to supply his company with a 
bloodier and better horror than the rival "Admiral's men" 
could show. In blood, in intensity of revenge, in melodramatic 
arrangement of the denouement, the youthful author outdoes 
the Spanish Tragedy, even as the same author's Richard III 
outdoes Tamburlaine in those famous scenes where each woos 
and wins in spite of all normal sense. That the Shakespeare of 
1594, when imitating or adapting another's work, does not 
show the same glorious independence as the mature Shake- 
speare, this should go without saying. But I should not like to 
meet a challenge to point out particular passages of Titus that 
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are manifestly not by Shakespeare, for I doubt if it could 
be met. 

This digression has but one excuse, we were tempted and we 
fell ; yet it will serve to show that Sir Sidney has remained, in 
this as in other cases, a conservative. To return directly to our 
subject, it will be found that the chapter discussing Shakespeare's 
development in dramatic power has been expanded from 24 to 
43 pages ; that on the maturity of his genius, from 28 to 49 
pages; that on the highest themes of tragedy, from 13 to 30 
pages. But aside from the additions occasioned by this, there 
is a notable increase, from 16 to 55 pages, in the chapter on the 
close of Shakespeare's life. The new matter here, chiefly in the 
way of detailed accounts of the Combe family and other Strat- 
ford associates, seems to me of less value. Much genealogical 
and archaeological information has been patiently raked together, 
chiefly from Stratford and Warwickshire archives ; but from the 
great heap one can pick out very few items of real interest about 
Shakespeare. It would seem that the winnowing of so much of 
what one cannot regard as better than chaff is of little profit, 
and that the author would have done better to confine himself here 
to a succinct statement of the points that serve to show how 
Shakespeare in his retirement became an active man of affairs 
interested in private and in public business at Stratford. 

But the most interesting and significant parts of the new 
work are in those fields where recent scholarship has labored 
with greatest persistence and with most definite result. In 
chapters V and VI, discussing Shakespeare and the actors, and 
the actual conditions of drama on the London stage, we have a 
valuable addition to the biography. Not only have the many 
important works of recent years — such as those of Wallace, 
Murray, Lawrence, Reynolds, Albright, Archer, Feuillerat, Weg- 
ener, and Mrs. Stopes — been carefully studied for the prepa- 
ration of these chapters, but in not a few cases other data have 
been added from the author's own research. Through the work 
of such scholars, our actual knowledge of all practical details 
about the Elizabethan actor and the staging of plays has been so 
greatly improved that it may be said to have been completely 
made over. In a book of this kind it is not fair to expect a 
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complete treatise on the stage ; and yet it is hardly too much to 
say that we have that in these chapters ; for though Sir Sidney 
does not commit himself upon minor technical points in which 
Albright, for example, may differ from Wegener, he gives a 
sound and sufficient statement upon essential points. Pages of 
elaborate and most interesting detail, substantiated by references 
to the plays of the time, take the place of such a bare statement 
as that in the first edition, which is now known to be hardly 
correct at all : "Neither scenery nor scenic costume . . . [was] 
known to the Elizabethan stage," says the first edition (p. 38) ; we 
now find (p. 69) : "Scenery, properties and costume [at Court per- 
formances] were of rich and elaborate design, and the common 
notion that austere simplicity was a universal characteristic of 
dramatic production through Shakespeare's lifetime needs some 
radical modification." 

In the matter of the details now added to our knowledge of 
Shakespeare's dwelling place in London, the author seems de- 
termined to cling at all hazards to his former opinion, that 
Shakespeare lived in Southwark. At most, he seems to admit 
that in 1604 Shakespeare "lay in the house of Christopher 
Montjoy .... in Silver Street, near Wood Street, Cheapside" 
(p. 276). His whole discussion of Dr. Wallace's claims at this 
point seems studiously to avoid even the use of any term, such as 
dwelt, that would imply any considerable stay in Silver Street. 
Frankly, this seems to me excessive caution. For while we may 
admit to the full the probability that the player lived near the 
playhouse in Southwark, the plain language in the famous bit of 
testimony unearthed by Dr. Wallace justifies the conclusion that 
Shakespeare not only "lay" but lived for some time at Mont- 
joy's house. In the light of this one solid statement of where 
the dramatist lived, to cling to the vague evidence for a res- 
idence in Southwark is truly as if " incertainties now crown 
themselves assured." 

Less grudging is the recognition given to the work of Mr. 
Ernest Law, whose conclusions based upon his study of Shake- 
speare as a groom of the chamber, and upon the unjustly sus- 
pected Revels accounts, are very properly used in the text, 
though not all of them are correctly recorded in the references 
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of the index. It may be proper here to note that the volume is 
excellently printed, and that the index, though deficient in some 
instances, is unusually good. To the facsimiles are added the 
newly discovered signature upon the deposition in the Bellott- 
Montjoy suit, and Jaggard's inscription in a copy of the First 
Folio. 

On the whole, there has been no notable change in the dis- 
cussion of the Sonnet-Southampton-Herbert question. Many 
slight additions have been made, generally tending to strengthen 
the position sustained by the author, and in some cases con- 
siderable additions occur, as where Sir Sidney incorporates from 
his own work fuller illustration of the poet's debt to Ovid. The 
pages dealing with the puzzling "Willobie his Avisa" have 
been rewritten (pp. 219-221), apparently because of some slight 
errors in the earlier edition, and because the author now seems 
more v uncertain about rejecting the inferences that may be quite 
legitimately drawn from the tale, though he properly scouts the 
fanciful deductions of Mr. Acheson in regard to the identity of 
the "dark lady" with the wife of John Davenant. 

I cannot more properly close this chat about a most inter- 
esting and important book — whose many tempting passages 
would lead me to endless digression — than by expressing my 
conviction that the author is in the main quite right about the 
Sonnets. Whether or not he is right in his guess at the iden- 
tity of "Mr. W. H.," we shall probably never know. But we 
should know with certainty that "Mr. W. H." was not the Earl 
of Pembroke, and the greater part of the Sonnets are no more 
truly autobiographical than are the "Idea" sonnets of Drayton. 
As for the fascinating story which the Sonnets undoubtedly set 
forth, involving a conflict between love and friendship, it has 
always seemed to me quite sufficient to note that this is the 
basis of an early play, the Two Gentlemen; that in this play the 
true instinct of the dramatist told him the theoretical, fanciful 
outcome according to which the hero magnanimously gives up 
his lady-love to his friend, would never satisfy an audience, 
though it might delight a Euphuistic casuist, and hence in the 
play he botched up a conventional ending, in which "every 
Jack gets his Jill"; that, accordingly, in the Sonnets, he is 
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playing with an idea for a dramatic situation, a situation which 
those unaware of the deep truth which should underlie drama 
might think good for a play, but which the born dramatist knows 
to be impossible. This situation, with some modifications, is 
set forth by Browning in "A Light Woman," the last stanza of 
which expresses the conviction that here is a subject fit for a 
play : it would have been fit for a Browning play, for a play of 
the abnormal. But the crowning wonder of our great dramatist 
is that, even in the fierce competition of an age when others 
used any and all means to stir emotions, the fundamental prin- 
ciples in his dramas are of that lasting human quality that alone 
can assure permanence. 

Pierce Butler. 
Newcomb College. 



